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REVIEWS. 


Art. XT.— On Diseases peculiar to Women, including Displacements of 

the Uterus. By Hugh L. Hodge, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children in the University of Pennsylvania. 

“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. With original illustrations. 

8vo. pp. 442. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1800. 

This contribution towards the elucidation of the pathology and treat¬ 
ment of some of the diseases peculiar to women, cannot fail to meet with a 
favourable reception from the medical profession. The character of the 
particular maladies of which the work before us treats ; their frequency, va¬ 
riety, and obscurity; the amount of malaise and even of actual suffering by 
which they are invariably attended; their obstinacy, the difficulty with 
which they are overcome, and their disposition again and again to recur 
—these, taken in connection with the entire competency of the author to 
render a correct account of their nature, their causes, and their appro¬ 
priate management—his ample experience, his matured judgment, and his 
perfect conscientiousness—invest this publication with an interest and value 
to which few of the medical treatises of a recent date can lay a stronger, 
if, perchance, an equal claim. 

Dr. Hodge, in the preparation of the present work, disclaims any desire 
either to present “a summary of the labours of others, or to give a critical 
review of their opinions and practice.” His only object is to record, while 
incidentally alluding to what others have advanced, his own opinions and 
practice in relation to a class of diseases which have always excited and 
must continue always to excite the interest of the medical profession ; 
opinions and practice which have been the result mainly of clinical observa¬ 
tions made during a laborious practice of many years, nearly thirty of which 
have been spent as a public teacher of obstetrics and the diseases of women 
and children. There is no work, perhaps, upon the subject discussed bv 
Dr. Hodge, which approaches nearer to the character of a strictly original 
treatise than that before us. 

The title affixed to the work scarcely conveys a correct idea of its scope. 
It does not treat of all the diseases which are peculiar to the female sex, 
but of those only which, the author believes, primarily, and for the most 
part throughout their entire course, to depend exclusively on simple nervous 
irritation. That is to say, on an irritation of the proper tissue of the 
nerves and nervous centres—the functions of organic life being involved in 
so trilling or secondary a manner that these latter demand little or no 
attention in either a pathological or practical point of view. These dis¬ 
eases Dr. Hodge attributes, in the great majority of cases at least, to ute¬ 
rine irritation—a state of morbid irritability of the womb and its append¬ 
ages; and to give a systematic account of this state of the uterine organs, 
and the nervous disorders which are excited or kept up by it in the neigh¬ 
bouring and remote parts, is the object of the present treatise. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first of these is devoted to a 
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very close investigation of the nature, general and local symptoms, con¬ 
comitant phenomena, complications, progress, results, causes, diagnosis, 
and prognosis, of irritable uterus. 

In consequence of the very loose manner in which most of the medical 
terms in common use are too often applied, and the confusion and obscurity 
thence resulting, I)r. H. has taken care in the very outset to define with 
precision the several technical terms employed by him. 

The initial chapter of the first part of the treatise is devoted to a general 
examination into the nature of nervous irritation and its consequences. A 
careful study of this chapter will amply repay the time and attention ex¬ 
pended in its accomplishment. The teachings of the author in respect 
to the pathological character and results of morbid nervous irritation are, 
it is true, somewhat different from those entertained by pathologists gene¬ 
rally. They explain, nevertheless, we feel persuaded, far better the true 
character, causation, phenomena, progress, and terminations of the entire 
class of the strictly nervous diseases—diseases which so frequently perplex 
the physician by their frequency, by their multiplicity and variable cha¬ 
racter—the severity, often, and alarming appearance of the phenomena by 
which they are characterized, and by their obstinacy under all the ordinary 
plane of therapeutic management. 

By the irritability of a tissue, Dr. II. understands, simply, “a capabi¬ 
lity of receiving impressions from surrounding agents, and thus producing 
its appropriate phenomena.” It is the capability of being acted upon. 
This impressible and sensitive property, in the normal state of the organism, 
differs in the different tissues-—at the several stages of life, in the two sexes, 
and in different individuals of each sex. It is possessed by the female in an 
eminent degree. Women are essentially nervous. Much more so during 
the period of their menstrual life, from fifteen to forty-live, than they are 
either before it commences or after it has terminated. Their diseases during 
the larger portion of their existence are all of them more or less modified 
by this nervous temperament, while they are often of a purely neurotic cha¬ 
racter. There is, in many cases, a complete independence of nervous disease 
on all organic lesions. According to Dr. H., even when complications exist, 
calling for their appropriate treatment, the neurotic affection is not un- 
frcquently of primary and essential importance, and requires the chief atten¬ 
tion of the physician. 

“ The remark mast be made,” we use the words of the author, “ although ap¬ 
parently unnecessary, that these neurotic complaints are physical; they are, in 
every way, as much real diseases as those of organic life. They are irritations 
of the medullary matter of the brain, of the spinal cord, and of their radiations, 
the nerves; as truly as organic diseases, inflammations, fevers, &c., are irritations 
of the heart, arteries, capillaries, aud organic cells.” 

To avoid confusion, Dr. H. assumes that sensibility in the cerebro-spinal 
system is a syuonyme with irritability of the medullary nervous tissue. 
Hence, nervous irritation may be manifested by sensation, internal or exter¬ 
nal, of whatever type or character; by muscular contraction, as in motion, 
or in subsultus tendinuin, spasms, convulsions; and also by the disturbance 
of the mental powers, of “the senses,” and indirectly of the functions of 
organic life. 

“ Cerebral irritation,” Dr. II. remarks, “ exists, say from moral causes—con¬ 
fusion of ideas, wandering of thoughts, disturbed sensations, spasmodic actions, 
even convulsions may ensue : this is true cerebral irritation; that is, irritation 
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of the cerebrum as an organ, as a medullary mass, the centre of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, and also as the instrument of the mind. To employ the same expression in 
cases of acute inflammation of the brain, is very common, but manifestly errone¬ 
ous in theory and in practice. Cerebritis is an irritation of the organic life of 
the brain, of its bloodvessels, and other organic tissues, and not of medullary 
nervous matter. Sometimes, as after wounds of the brain, inflammation exists, 
with few or no evidences of functional disturbance; but generally the functions 
are disturbed: in which ease there is, of course, cerebral or nervous irritation 
superadded to inflammatory or organic irritation of the tissues. In this case, the 
chief indication is to subdue the organic, which is the cause of the animal or 
nervous irritation.” 

As a consequence of simple nervous irritation of a tissue or organ, Dr. 
Hodge refers to the form of “simple congestion,” as observed in blushing, 
flushes of heat, crying; in the erections of the penis, nipple, etc.; in the sa¬ 
livary and mammary glands; in the head and brain from excitements of a 
purely mental or moral character; in the uterus previous to menstruation ; 
in fact, in all the organs, under their normal excitants, when new or increased 
demands are made on their powers. 

“ In all such instances.” says Dr. IT., “there is evidently excitation and a con¬ 
sequent active determination of blood to a part, not only without injury, but 
generally productive of good, in furnishing the material for the performance of 
the respective functions of the tissues. Such congestions usually disappear 
spontaneously, with or without increased secretions. In the erectile tissues, the 
excitation disappearing, the fulness of the vessels subsides rapidly. Generally, 
however, the secretion becomes abundant., ns in the shedding of tears, the flow 
of saliva from the mouth, of milk from the breasts, of bile from the liver, of the 
menses from the uterus. We say, therefore, that such normal excitements and 
congestions are relieved partly by the disappearance of the excitants, but chiefly 
by a free secretion. All. however, is normal, physiological and healthy.” 

Founded on this normal condition of things—excitation and congestion 
of a physiological character—we have, also, not unfrequently an abnormal 
state—irritation and engorgement, but without inflammation and its conse¬ 
quences, ensuing. Of the latter form of congestion we have examples in 
most of those cases, so constantly referred to by authors under the name 
of apoplexy of the brain and lungs; engorgements or congestions of the 
lungs, liver, spleen, bowels, uterus, &c. Usually this form of simple, active 
congestion occurs suddenly, unexpectedly, but often it approaches slow]}'— 
insidiously. It sometimes, disappears rapidly, but more frequently gradually 
diminishes as the irritation subsides. 

“ The consequences of this congestion,” according to Dr. II., “ are sometimes 
moderate, and may continue for a long time without serious mischief, but are 
often terrible and fatal: yet, in all cases they arc very different, from those of in¬ 
flammation. This variety in the results depends mainly on the importance of 
the organ involved, as well as on the activity and intensity of the nervous irrita¬ 
tion and congestion.'' 

In cases of simple congestion of the brain, Dr. H. remarks, that there may 
ensue entire recovery from the complete apoplectic condition or the greater 
or less disturbance of the cerebral functions induced; sometimes, however, 
the recovery is tedious and imperfect, especially when the overdistended 
vessels have given way, and the blood in its escape from them into the me¬ 
dullary portion of the brain lias caused a disrupture of its fibres ; occasion¬ 
ally, death then speedily ensues. 

“In the post-mortem examination no evidences of inflammatory action are 
visible. Not unfrequently the anatomist reports all the tissues in a normal 
condition: generally, however, the veins are distended, and more or less of serous 
No. LXXX 1 .—Jax. 1861. 12 
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fluid is found in the cavity of the arachnoid membrane and in the ventricles, but 
particularly in the subarachnoid space, and in the cellular tissue of the pia mater. 
Occasionally red globules are commingled with the serum, and, in bad cases, 
pure blood is effused on the surface, in the cavities, or into the substance of 
the brain.” 

Dr. II. sets down effusion as the natural consequence of simple congestion, 
with a corresponding interruption or suspension of the functions of the or¬ 
gan involved. When the congestion is slight, it may disappear without 
any, or, at least, trifling effusion, the organ returning to its normal condi¬ 
tion on the subsidence of the irritation. 

“ Where secretory surfaces exist, as in the bronchial, hepatic, and uterine tis¬ 
sues, an abundant secretion,” Dr. 11. remarks, “of Iheir natural fluids ensues, 
and as in normal excitements, to the relief of the engorged vessels. Hence, the 
free secretion of mucus in the lungs, or of bile in the liver, or of the menstrual 
fluid in the uterus, will relieve moderate congestions of the respective organs. 
In severe cases of engorgement pure blood is sometimes effused, as in haemop¬ 
tysis, hfematemesis, hremorrhagia uteri, and so in other exposed surfaces. 

“ When the distension of the vascular tissue of an organ is for a long time 
kept up, from the persistence of the cause, it sometimes becomes a stimulus to 
the organic actions, so that the nutritive functions are more actively developed; 
the organ grows in size, is hypertrophied, without any real alteration in the 
character of its tissues. Hence hypertrophy is an occasional consequent of 
chronic nervous congestion, and may remain permanent, but may disappear un¬ 
der favourable circumstances, when the cause is removed. Hence we have one 
cause of hypertrophy of the heart, spleen, liver, uterus, testes, etc., in which there 
is none of that effusion of lymph, that indurated condition or disorganized state 
of the tissues which arc the consequences of phlogosis. Simple hypertrophy 
seldom interferes, materially, with the functions of the enlarged organ. The ute¬ 
rus, during gestation, may be considered as the physiological type of the uterus 
in a state of chronic congestion. 

“Whether the degree of organic excitement may, in cases of acute simple 
congestion, ever become so intense as to excite inflammation, is, and must be, 
a disputable point, as so many other causes of irritation are often operative. 
My own opinion is, that simple congestion is never the cause of inflammation. 
Inflammation is not one of its seqnehe.” 

Dr. Hodge points to the fact, that the irritability of a part is almost always 
inversely as its strength. This, however, is only true of each tissue in re¬ 
ference to its own powers and actions, and not comparatively as it relates 
to other tissues. Thus, it cannot be affirmed of the cellular tissue that, be¬ 
cause its organic life is comparatively feeble, it is therefore more excitable 
than the skin, with its abundant supply of bloodvessels and nerves. 

It is said of a strong man in full health, that lie has “no nerves;” that 
is, it requires powerful impressions to disturb his mental and physical sus¬ 
ceptibilities. A woman, on the contrary, is “all nerve;” that is, eminently 
impressible, sensitive. Minor causes will disturb her mind and body; power¬ 
ful impressions will produce great agitation of her mental and moral being, 
and of all the tissues under the domain of the cerebro-spinal system. 
Should, however, the strong man, from any cause, be rendered weak, debili¬ 
tated, he also will become “nervous.” His mind will be now excitable, 
and his body keenly susceptible to every impression. So, on the other 
hand, a course of life or of education adapted to approximate the constitu¬ 
tion of the female to that of the robust male, will, in proportion to the 
degree of such approximation, diminish her irritability, render her less 
nervous, less sensitive, less impressible. 

Dr. H. shows, and we think very conclusively, that the connection 
between the anaemia, by which, so commonly, general neurotic or hysterical 
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phenomena are accompanied, is not, as some have supposed, that of cause 
and effect—and that by curing the former, the latter will cease. They are 
both, evidently, a common consequence of the same cause—debility' Loss 
of power is attended by increased irritability—nervousness—as its conse¬ 
quence. When loss of power occurs in the brain and spinal marrow, 
organic life suffers, chiefly from the consequent deprivation of fresh air and 
exercise; hence, the want of appetite and weakened powers of digestion, 
of Inematosis, of nutrition, and from these, of course, anmmia. If strength 
can be restored by iron, fresh air, exercise, &c., both the nervousness and 
the anaemia will be relieved by the removal of their common cause. 

In the summary of general conclusions, deducible from the teachings in 
this introductory chapter to the section devoted to the consideration of 
irritable uterus and its consequences, Dr. Hodge remarks— 

“ The hysterical or the neurotic diseases of women, are therefore states of 
irritation of the cerebro-spinal nervous system, in whole or in part. They are 
very evanescent when the cause is transitory, as in nervous affections from 
moral causes, such as fear, anger, anxiety, joy. grief; or, from physical causes, 
as from indigestion, flatulence, <fce., but very persistent in all cases where the 
cause remains operative, and will then often defy the best directed remedial 
agents for months and years. Hence, the indomitable character of various 
nervous or neuralgic diseases; the cause is persistent, perhaps it, has not been 
detected, or cannot be removed. Tonics, nutritious diet, exercise, travelling, as 
well as antispasmodics, narcotics, and stimuli, prove useless, or perhaps worse 
than useless, and at best but temporary palliations. The symptoms will return, 
often with increased vehemence. The location of the cause may be in any tissue 
or organ of the body. Wherever the irritability or sensibility of a part is dis¬ 
turbed, thence, as from a focus, may radiate nervous excitements. They are 
usually perceived in the nerves involved—first, at the point irritated, then, if 
suiliciently severe, in the sentient extremities of such nerves, or in the reverse 
direction towards their origin in the spinal marrow, or the brain ; and thence 
again, by reflex influences, in any tissues of the economy, thus causing a dis¬ 
turbance of the functions of such tissues or organs, so far as these functions are 
dependent on nervous influences. In other words, ‘nervous irritations’ of the 
brain and spinal axis, and of their dependencies, may, and often do, arise from 
any local irritation. It is often of small consequence what may be the character 
of such local irritation, whether it be simply nervous or inflammatory, sympa¬ 
thetic nervous irritations may result in different and often in very distant por¬ 
tions of the animal economy.” 

Dr. H. applies the term “irritable” to a morbid condition of the uterus, 
in which it is “more sensitive, more easily excited, than in a healthy state.” 
The abnormal condition is one which has reference alone to the nervous 
system—the animal life of the organ. It. is a state, not of organic irri¬ 
tation, but of nervous irritation. In simple uncomplicated cases, the 
alteration of the sensibility is, in fact., the only indication of its existence. 
There is, necessarily, no turgescence of the uterus; no congestion, active or 
passive; no inflammation, and of course, no alteration of structure, even 
after the lapse of years. Congestions and inflammations, when detected, 
are complications, sometimes perhaps the result of the nervous excitement 
of the organ, but more generally of adventitious and secondary, or acci¬ 
dental causes. Occasionally, an irritability of the uterus is connected with 
inflammation of its tissues; generally, however, as a concomitant lesion, 
the two very seldom holding to each other the relation of cause and effect. 

“ An irritable uterus,” says Dr. IL, “ is that, state of the nerves of the organ 
in which they are preternaturallv susceptible to impressions. This is all. There 
may be, and often is, no perceptible disturbance of the organic life. It is merely 
a disease, of the animal life; often, however, when a severe or continued irritant 
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disturbs this irritability, the irritation will be followed by congestion or engorge¬ 
ment. This is not inflammatory congestion, but that modification of congestion 
resulting from nervous excitements, as in menstruation, erections, &e. This 
congestion may be the cause of lencorrhnca. menorrhagia, and luemorrhagia. 
Sometimes, when long persistent, and especially when no secretions or effusions 
ensue for its relief, congestion is followed by increased growth or development 
of the organ, that is, by hypertrophy, but never by inflammation, by induration, 
ulceration, or other results of inflammatory action. lienee, there is no perma¬ 
nent alteration of structure; even after the lapse of many years the recovery is 
perfect, and often sudden. Of course, inflammation is often coexistent with an 
irritable uterus, but it arises from other and extraneous causes.” 

A most excellent and closely analytical history of the symptoms of irri¬ 
table uterus is given in the succeeding three chapters. The local symptoms 
are first examined. These consist of pain and various distressing sensa¬ 
tions, aggravated by motion, sneezing, coughing, vomiting, and the natural 
efforts to empty the bladder, or in defecation, Ac., and by menstruation, 
producing the simple uncomplicated or neuralgic form of dysmenorrheea. 

Yaginal examination is in general painful, in cases of irritable uterus, 
sometimes intensely so, more especially if by the finger the slightest pres¬ 
sure be made upon the uterus. The same is true, also, of examinations 
per rectum. By a vaginal examination, in all the uncomplicated cases of 
irritable uterus, however severe, and even though they may have lasted for 
years, it will he found that there is present none of the usual consequences 
of inflammation, nor any change of tissue. All the parts explored by the 
finger will feel perfectly natural as to softness, pliability, form, and size, as 
if no morbid state had existed. An ocular inspection, by means of the 
speculum, confirms these observations. With the exception of the pain 
and the temporary organic excitement and congestion, due to the increased 
irritation of the tissues consequent upon the use of the speculum, which 
sometimes occur, in very many cases the instrument reveals no turgescence 
of the mucous membrane, no swelling of the cervix uteri, no patulous con¬ 
dition of the os uteri, no increase of color, no granular or ulcerated condi¬ 
tion of the neck or of the lips of the organ. 

Irritation of the nerves of sensation and of motion may, remarks Dr. 
II., and often does exist without congestion ; but, such is not always the 
case. Thus, in eases of irritable uterus, the neck of the organ will often 
be found swollen, the lips of the os divergent, evincing a tumefaction of 
the reflected membrane of the vagina as it becomes uterine. In some cases 
there is evidently a fulness or turgescence of the entire organ. It varies 
very much, even in the same patient, being greater during the catamenia, 
after a long walk, after coition, or, indeed, after any physical or moral ex¬ 
citement. When the patient has been long at rest, or free from excitement, 
the intumescence can scarcely be recognized. Similar tumefaction may 
often be detected at the orifice of the urethra, in its caruncle, in the arbo¬ 
rescent vaginal surface below the urethra, and throughout this vulvo-uterine 
canal. By the speculum will be discovered a deeper colour of the tissues— 
a red or scarlet, sometimes purplish colour of the mucous membrane of the 
vulva, vagina, cervix, and especially of the os tincce. 

Engorgement may exist without the occurrence of organic irritation, and 
its consequent inflammation. When, however, it is very considerable or 
long continued, then, according to I)r. H., the organic actions sometimes 
become excited normally, but not abnormally irritated. This is manifested 
first, and most frequently, by an increase of the natural secretions, giving 
rise to simple functional leucorrlioea; secondly, in many cases where the 
congestion is considerable, and especially if it occur suddenly, by effusions of 
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blood, menorrhagia, hsemorrhagia uteri; and, thirdly, when neither secre¬ 
tion nor effusion occurs, or only partial relief is afforded by them, and the 
congestion continues, the uterus is more fully nourished, it becomes deve¬ 
loped, enlarged, and hypertrophied. 

Each of these consequences of “ irritable uterus” are separately con¬ 
sidered, and their entire independence of organic irritation, and consequent 
inflammation, very clearly pointed out. 

Leucorrhcea, according to Dr. H., in cases of congestion from irritable 
uterus, is to be viewed as an imperfect menstruation. The fluid is not fully 
elaborated. It is a white menses, constituting the “ menstruatio alba ” of 
old authors, and should certainly be distinguished from all those divers 
discharges which are the result of inflammation, cancer, &c. Judging from 
his own observations, Dr. H. would infer that leucorrhcea is far more fre¬ 
quently uterine than vaginal, and functional than inflammatory, an opinion 
altogether at variance with that sanctioned by some of the most eminent of 
modern pathologists. 

Besides the simple uncomplicated form of dvsmenorrhoea which, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. H., occurs as a symptom or rather consequence of irritable 
uterus, he describes three other forms. First, the congestive form. This 
is merely an aggravation of the more moderate attacks of dysmenorrheea. 
There is a greater degree of congestion, more intense nervous symptoms; 
severe sympathetic disturbances of the brain, spinal marrow, stomach, and 
bowels. These violent and apparently alarming phenomena are, however, 
usually of short duration, diminishing or ceasing ordinarily within twenty- 
four hours, sometimes within two or three hours. A free secretion from 
the cavity of the uterus, moderates at once the engorgement and the neu¬ 
ralgic pains. 

Second, mechanical dysmenorrheea. Caused by obstructions of the 
canal of the cervix uteri, as the presence of coagula, inspissated mucus, 
lymph, or of a membrane in the cavity of the body or neck of the uterus; 
by tnrgeseence, or thickening of the lining membrane of the canal from 
inflammation ; by strictures, or by flexion of the cervix uteri, which Dr. II. 
believes to be, probably, by far the most frequent cause of obstruction. 

Third, membranous dysmenorrheea. Caused by the formation of a de¬ 
ciduous membrane as in pregnancy, and its discharge, either entire, or in 
fragments at the menstrual period. Dr. II. denies that this membrane is 
the result of inflammatory action. It differs from lymph, he remarks, in 
all its characters, and would seem to be due to a high degree of nervous 
irritation, accompanied with congestion. A kind of hypertrophy of the 
lining membrane of the uterus, so that epithelial cells and scales are rapidly 
generated, and cast off occasionally in a membranous form. The extrusion 
of this membrane, aggravating the pain and spasm of the uterus, consti¬ 
tutes an example of mechanical dysmenorrheea. 

Dr. H. notices next, the local symptoms of irritable uterus, when com¬ 
plicated with inflammation of the womb—endometritis or metritis, partial 
or complete, or with tumours, &c. 

“ Judging from what lie has seen, the conclusion seems to him to be inevitable 
that the great error in the practice of many is in not drawing the proper dis¬ 
tinction between the varieties of uterine congestion; between those symptoms 
depending on nervous, and those on organic irritation ; between an irritable and 
an inflamed tissue; in magnifying the importance of the latter, and paying little 
heed to the former and more common form of uterine trouble. Although more 
common and far more painful, yet it is less dangerous, very seldom fatal; and, 
ultimately, recoveries, especially after the grand climacteric of woman’s life, may 
generally be anticipated. 
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“Inflammation, nevertheless, is often the cause of nervous irritation of the 
uterus: and in many cases, therefore, the latter will entirely disappear under 
the antiphlogistic treatment, and the recovery be complete. It is contended, 
however, that in a great number of even such cases, recovery will be facilitated 
by attending to the more purely nervous symptoms; that such nervous affections, 
in many cases, demand the chief attention; that in a very large number of sup¬ 
posed cases of inflammation, they demand primary and exclusive treatment; 
and. finally, that in many eases, after every evidence of inflammatory ac tion has 
disappeared for weeks, months, or years, and where phlogosis had been the 
original complaint, the patient’s urgent and distressing affections continue, and 
are often increased in severity from a neglect or mismanagement of nervous 
irritation .” 

Chapter sixth of Part I. is devoted to a consideration of the general 
symptoms of irritable uterus, the reflex influences of cerebral and spinal 
irritation. Under this head are included that extensive class of morbid 
nervous phenomena, known as the neurotic affections of the female sex, as 
exhibited, particularly, in the varying forms of hysteria : Phenomena, as 
various as are the morbid conditions into which the functions of the seve¬ 
ral portions of the human organism have been brought. Pains in the small 
of the back, in the cervical, dorsal, or sacral region ; pain or distress at the 
top of the head, in the occipital or in the frontal regions; soreness of the 
scalp; languor, lassitude, and inertness; irritations along particular nerves, 
as the crural, obturator, and sciatic; neuralgic pains of the iliac, lumbar, 
and hypochondriac regions; hypersesthesia of the skin. These symptoms 
are often confined to one side of the body. To these may be added cepha¬ 
lalgia, convulsions, catalepsy, delirium, sudden loss of consciousness and of 
muscular power; intellectual and moral disturbances, as, depression of 
mind, excitability and versatility of temper; anticipations of impending 
evil; hallucinations and spectral illusions; spasmodic affections of the 
oesophagus, larynx, lungs, heart, diaphragm, &c.; disturbances of the 
respiratory function, giving rise to asthma, cough, aphonia; palpitation, 
and irregular action of the heart; soreness, and partial or general hyper¬ 
trophy of the mammae; neuralgia of the abdomen ; dyspepsia, flatulence, 
tympanites, constipation; inordinate secretion and discharge of urine, &c. 
In short, phenomena, the occurrence of which in different cases, or at differ¬ 
ent periods in the same case, indicate an affection purely nervous, dependent 
upon a purely local nervous irritation, but cause it, nevertheless, to similate 
some of the most alarming and unmanageable organic affections to which 
the human organism is liable. 

In considering the progress and results of irritable uterus, Dr. H. shows 
that, as the disease advances, the local disease, instead of remaining confined 
to the uterus, extends to the adjacent organs—the rectum, the vagina, and 
the bladder—involving in all cases, directly or indirectly, the sacral nerves. 
These often become so morbidly sensitive, that the least pressure upon them 
from a displaced uterus, or feculent matters in the rectum, will give intense 
pain, radiating towards their sentient extremities, or in the reverse direction, 
towards their centres or origins in the spinal marrow or brain. 

The account given by I)r. H. of irritable rectum, irritable vulva and va¬ 
gina, and irritable bladder and urethra, are very excellent. The condition 
of the rectum, vulva, vagina, bladder, and urethra, described by him as one 
of morbid irritability, whatever disputes may exist as to its true nature, 
causes, and relations, must have been repeatedly met with in practice by 
every practitioner. The sufferings to which it in general gives rise are of 
the most intense character, and are often intractable under all the ordinary 
plans of treatment. 
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In summing up his account of the progress and terminations of irritable 
uterus and its associated nervous affections^Dr. II. remarks:— 

“ Locally, a sensitive uterus may remain unchanged even for years at a time, 
and the irritability may eventually disappear, under the ever-varying changes in 
the nervous sensibility of the patient, as she gradually becomes less sensitive to 
local irritations. This more frequently occurs as the patient advances in years, 
especially when the menses cease to appear and the phenomena of age advance. 
To this period of life many unfortunates anxiously look for relief to their suffer¬ 
ings, aud not unfrequently their hopes are realized. Yet in many cases I have 
known irritable diseases to continue, and sometimes actually to be generated, 
after this 1 change of life.’ 

“ In mild cases remedial measures may greatly assist iu blunting the morbid 
sensibility, so that the patients may become comparatively comfortable even 
while the cause remains more or less operative. The idea is exemplified by the 
fact, often mentioned, that a degree of local irritation is olten easily tolerated by 
the strong and robust, which would torment the delicate and nervous. In more 
severe cases the suffering of the patient may continue for many years, unless the 
cause be removed, without any alteration of tissue, or any manifest enlargement 
or swelling. In other cases there is manifest enlargement. The organ is deve¬ 
loped, hypertrophied; this is the result of congestion and increased nutrition, 
without any inflammation, and no proper alteration of tissue. Not unfrequently 
there are leucorrhceal and menorrhagic discharges, due to the congestion. There 
seems to be no evidence that alteration of structure, or tiny disorganization, ever 
results from mere nervous irritability of an organ, however long it may exist. It 
may be complicated, however, with inflammation; then disorganization may, of 
course, ensue: but this is accidental, and not essential.” “The natural tend¬ 
encies of the complaint are eventually to perfect health. When the cause has 
been removed, recoveries are very rapid; so, also, as the nervous system becomes 
more insensible to irritations, any local irritability soon disappears. The same 
is true of the spinal and cerebral irritations, and their reflex influences. They 
disappear rapidly, the local disease being cured; or they may be diminished or 
destroyed in some cases, after the lapse of years, by the natural changes in the 
animal economy. 

“The only exceptions to these remarks are those unfortunate individuals who, 
from want of fresh and pure air, of exercise, and good food, or from improper 
medical treatment, and mental or moral causes due to morbid hereditary predis¬ 
positions (such as scrofula, tuberculosis, or other cachectic diseases), are liable 
to secondary complaints, which may, indeed, prove serious aud destructive. So 
also those who, while they are suffering from irritable affections, have inflamma¬ 
tory or febrile diseases sttperadded to their old complaints. These complications, 
arising from their usual causes, are prone to their own terminations.” 

We come next to a consideration of the predisposing and exciting causes 
of diseases of irritation. Among the first set of causes, Dr. IT. enumerates the 
nervous temperament; which may be hereditary, or it may be acquired in 
consequence of bad physical education, inordinate mental excitements, luxu¬ 
rious indulgences, intemperance, various sources of debility, too early mar¬ 
riage, etc. ; the rheumatic or gouty diathesis ; the parturient, state ; over¬ 
lactation, &c. ; displacements of the uterus, whether in the single or married 
woman; and the exhausting influences of a warm climate. 

The predisposition to irritable affections laid by a strongly marked nerv¬ 
ous temperament is strongly insisted upon by Dr. II. In those endowed 
with such a temperament, whether hereditary or acquired, severe and urgent 
symptoms are liable to result from trifling causes; while in such as have 
not this predisposition no decided suffering will be experienced even from 
well-marked local irritation. In vigorous and insusceptible women, dis¬ 
placements of the uterus, we are told, will often exist for a long time with 
apparent impunity. Females, Dr. II. remarks, may often recover, in con¬ 
sequence of their strength becoming restored, aud their morbid irritability, 
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in tins way, reduced, even while a local irritation of moderate character 
continues. t 

Among the exciting causes of irritable uterus, Dr. H. enumerates inflam¬ 
matory congestion; parturition; over-lactation; excessive venereal enjoy¬ 
ment; mental and moral excitements; voluptuous imaginings, however ex¬ 
cited; prolonged study; cold, especially the disturbance produced by it in the 
functions of the uterus, &e. Great and sudden muscular efforts, whether in 
walking, climbing, dancing, running, jumping, lifting, jolting on horseback 
or in a vehicle, sneezing, coughing, vomiting, straining at stool, &c. These 
physical efforts, according to Dr. H., are chiefly deleterious by causing a 
displacement of the uterus. This accident, however induced, and whether 
with or without a predisposition to nervous irritation, becomes, we are told, 
a most prolific cause of uterine irritability. Even when other causes are 
operative, the symptoms are often enhanced and kept up by uterine dis- 
' placement; indeed, they will not unfrequently all disappear, even when other 
supposed mal-influences exist, provided the displacement be relieved. 

Pressure upon the uterus, from improper articles or manner of dressing, 
or from internal causes, as the presence of tympanites, ascites, enlarged 
liver, spleen, ovaries, feculent accumulations in the bowels, etc., is set down 
by Dr. H. as a direct source of irritation of the pelvic viscera or of displace¬ 
ment of the womb. 

All the chronic affections of the uterus not only excite the organic and 
animal actions of the organ, but are liable to cause its displacement, which 
will be followed by irritation, congestion, lencorrhoen, menorrhagia, hemor¬ 
rhage, &c. 

Obstructions, partial or complete, of the cervix uteri, Dr. H. enumerates 
as also among the exciting causes of irritation of the organ. These, by 
preventing the ready outlet of the mucoid or menstrual fluid from its cavity, 
give rise to irritation and painful contractions, the periodical recurrence of 
which will render the tissues of the organ preternaturally sensitive. Finally, 
the reflex influence of irritations or disease of other organs, as of the ova¬ 
ries, bladder, clitoris, vulva, rectum, stomach, mammae, &c., are enumerated 
likewise among the efficient exciting causes of irritable uterus. 

In reply to the question, why nervous affections of the uterus are so much 
more common and distressing now than they would appear to have been 
formerly, Dr. H. remarks:— 

“ The nervous temperament of women of the present age has been greatly 
developed by the wonderful increase of the indulgences and luxuries of modern 
life. The physical education of the girl has been most carelessly and thought¬ 
lessly disregarded; while every stimulus lias been applied to procure a precocious 
development of the mind, the heart, and the passions. The organic life has been 
neglected, while the animal has been unduly and too rapidly excited. Another 
answer to the query is, that the tight dresses, the weight of garments, the braces, 
.ire., to which girls are subjected, are more constantly resorted to now, and are 
of a more decided character than those employed by their ancestors. 

“ Perhaps it should be added that the greater frequency of uterine diseases 
is more apparent than real. Formerly these complaints passed under other 
names, as weakness of the general system, nervousness, rheumatism, gout, affcc- 
tions of the head, heart, lungs, stomach, liver, or even of the bowels. Patients 
were regarded as complaining, as addicted to secret vices, to intemperance in 
alcohol or opium. Even of late years, neuralgia, spasms, and especially that most 
convenient word, ‘ spinal irritation,’ have received the credit of all the varieties 
of uterine affection. The uterus, as a source of spinal and cerebral irritation, 
of neuralgia, spasms, and convulsions, has been, and perhaps still is, too often 
ignored.” 
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“All ages are liable to irritable diseases, but the uterus is very seldom involved 
until the. occurrence of puberty. * * * It is during the menstrual life of a woman 
that such complaints most generally occur. A strong predisposition is seen as 
soon as this most wonderful change begins in the economy; for then not only the 
ovaries and the uterus are most rapidly developed to their perfect organization, 
but analogous changes occur in all the tissues and organs of the body. It is 
when the brain, as the organ of the mental and moral being, as well as the source 
and centre of all nervous influences, attains the full development of its structure 
and its functions, that the peculiar irritability and sensibility of the woman are 
fully developed, and the predisposition for neurotic complaints becomes most 
marked. * * * When the menstrual life terminates, the ovaries and the uterus 
rapidly lose their influence, the organic actions often become more active, and 
the oerebro-spinal system loses its sensibility to a greater or less degree, so that 
the hysterical forms of complaint arc far less frequent. Nevertheless, irritable 
diseases sometimes originate after the disappearance of the menses, and when 
they existed previously, are often continued, even severely, for years; still, it is 
a general truth that neurotic diseases disappear at fifty years of age.” 

In respect to the treatment of irritable uterus, the first indication laid 
down by I)r. H. is to remove or palliate the cause by which it has been 
produced. Without the removal of the cause, all other treatment he con¬ 
siders to be but palliative, in the large majority of cases; while, on the 
other hand, the removal of the cause, whenever it can be effected, is, in 
most instances, all that is required for the complete recovery of the patient; 
to enable her to pass promptly from extreme suffering and apparently most 
serious disease to perfect comfort and health. Unfortunately, the cause 
cannot always be detected, or, when detected, may be irremovable. In the 
first case the morbid phenomena admit of no relief; in the second, the fur¬ 
thest we can hope for is to be able to palliate the sufferings of the patient. 
Occasionally the causes are of a transitory character, and with the cessation 
of their action the patient becomes spontaneously relieved. 

Uterine congestion, when it acts us an aggravating cause of existing 
irritability, Dr. II. recommends to be reduced by a few cups or leeches 
to the sacrum, hypogastrium, perineum, or labia, aided by laxatives, dia¬ 
phoretics, and especially by warm hip-baths, fomentations, and poultices. 
When acute inflammation is the cause of irritability, as is sometimes the 
case, it is to be removed by the usual antiphlogistic treatment conjoined 
with perfect rest. Chronic inflammation is the most frequently found 
conjoined with irritable uterus. It has, hence, with its sequela, ulceration, 
been considered by some of the leading pathologists of the day the common, 
almost universal cause of nervous, neuralgic, and spasmodic affections. Dr. 
II. denounces this opinion as fundamentally erroneous, and the practice 
based upon it as decidedly mischievous. In the greater number of eases, 
he maintains, the nervous symptoms have an origin altogether independent 
of the presence of the inflammation. The existence of both the nervous 
irritation and the organic inflammatory irritation is, in his opinion, due to 
a common cause—displacement of the uterus. In all cases, however, of 
irritable uterus, he considers that chronic inflammation, when present, is to 
be viewed as a source of aggravation, and hence requires a suitable treat¬ 
ment to procure its abatement or removal. Such a treatment will not be 
a purely antiphlogistic one, but in the vast majority of eases the main 
dependence should be placed on rest and remedies adapted for an irritable 
rather than an inflamed organ. In these chronic cases, Dr. II. remarks, 
perseverance in a course of antiphlogistic remedies, whether local or general, 
will prove not merely nugatory, but, highly detrimental, and even dangerous. 
In reference to the modern much-abused local plan pursued for the cure of 
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inflammations and ulcerations, real or imaginary, of the os and cervix uteri, 
he remarks:— 

“ Is it conceivable, on any acknowledged principles, or on any results of ex¬ 
perience of the wise and prudent surgeon, that if a non-specific inflammation or 
ulceration—the cause being removed—will not disappear under the influence of 
mild and soothing measures, assisted by solutions of the nitrate of silver, and 
occasionally by the judicious and transient application of the solid nitrate, any 
good can be anticipated from repeated and prolonged burnings from the lunar 
caustic, or. if this fail, from the mineral acids, the acid nitrate of mercury, the 
chloride of zinc, the potassa pura. the potassa cum calce, or the actual cautery? 
Will not all and each of these articles produce a more intense inflammation, a 
deeper ulceration, than the original inflammation, however intense or however 
prolonged V 

‘•That patients will not only survive such practice, but occasionally recover, 
is by no means wonderful to the scientific and experienced accoucheur. The 
uterus itself is not a vital organ. All its inflammations, all its hypertrophies, 
its indurations, its tumours, when not specific, may be often tolerated for a long 
life, and may not prove the cause of death. The severe contusions, lacerations, 
and the consequent inflammations, ulcerations, and even gangrene, resulting' in 
many eases of difficult labour, seldom destroy life. Even specific diseases, the 
phagedenic and cancerous ulcers, with their fungous growths, their profuse 
sanious, fetid and hemorrhagic discharges, often continue for months and years, 
before relief is found in the grave. It is, therefore, altogether credible that, 
however severe the inflammation, ulceration, and sloughing produced by caus¬ 
tics. nevertheless, as soon as the practitioner shall remit his so-called remedial 
applications, the inflammation will subside, the sloughs will separate, granula¬ 
tions form, and cicatrization ensue, and the patient be assured of her recovery. 
May not the question be. however, seriously and conscientiously propounded, 
whether in all cases of inflammation, with or without ulceration of the mucous 
membrane of the cervix uteri, all this treatment, even if successful eventually, 
is not only unnecessary, but positively an aggravation and prolongation of the 
sufferings, corporeal and mental. Every one must give, their testimony from 
their own experience. The writer gives his positively. Such inflammations are 
as curable as those of the rectum, the mouth, or the eye, and by remedies as 
mild, as soothing, and as effectual in the one case as in the other. By the heroic 
plan more suffering is induced, more time is required, and more injury results to 
the general health from the greater suffering and prolonged confinement; very 
frequently, as intimated, no relief is afforded, and in some instances the recoveries, 
if they can be so named, are followed by partial occlusion of the os uteri.” 

In eases where simple hypertrophy of the uterus is present, Dr. H. depre¬ 
cates, in the strongest terms, the use of caustic applications. He recom¬ 
mends the quieting of irritation; the promotion of the secretions by the 
warm bath and fomentations ; warm mucilaginous injections per vaginam ; 
emollient ointments; applications of eonium, belladonna, and other nar¬ 
cotics; mercury, iodine, and other resolvents. 

In eases of uterine induration. Dr. H. maintains that all the local and 
general symptoms which ensue are due to displacement of the organ, and 
not, as generally supposed, to congestion and inflammation. Hence, it is 
not the antiphlogistic or the cauterizing treatment which is demanded, but 
suitable measures for removing and preventing displacement. The feeling 
of pressure, of soreness, and of pain may thus be dissipated, and the way 
prepared for the employment, with far more rational hope of success, of 
the usual resolvents—iodine, nitrate of silver, &c. The general conclusions 
of Dr. H. are :— 

“ 1st. Ill all cases of acute inflammation, perfect rest in bed with appropriate 
antiphlogistic remedies should be exclusively relied upon. 

"2d. in chronic inflammations, with nervous,neuralgic, and spasmodic symp- 
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toms, while constant attention should be paid to the phlogosis. the main busi¬ 
ness of the practitioner has respect to the nervous irritation. This usually has 
a distinct origin, and is, thus far, independent of the inflammation. The latter 
may be, and often is, an aggravating, but not the essential cause. It may be 
removed and the nervous irritation will continue in all intensity. 

lid. The persistence in the antiphlogistic treatment, especially by heroic re¬ 
medies, powerful stimulating and caustic revulsions, is founded on a wrong prin¬ 
ciple and is calculated to increase, rather than to diminish the morbid irritability 
of the tissues. 

“ 4th. By a careful attention to the various predisposing and exciting causes of 
inflammation, and by mild and soothing measures, more will be accomplished, than 
by a resort to powerful and destructive escliarotics. 

“ 5th. Hypertrophied and indurated enlargements of the uterus, are usually 
injurious merely from their size and weight. Hence patients at rest are often 
perfectly comfortable, but in motion, become tormented by the symptoms of 
displaced and irritable uterus. 

“Oth. And therefore, suitable pessaries, not caustics,are generally the proper 
means for palliation, and even for radical recovery.” 

When symptoms of irritable uterus are connected with rheumatic, gouty, 
or other irritations of a metastatic character, the proper treatment of 
these affections will be required. In chronic cases, however, we should 
bear in mind the fact that the symptoms referred to gout or rheumatism are 
in many cases the result of displacements or of some other irritating cause. 

The predisposing influences of gestation are to be counteracted by per¬ 
fect rest, the avoidance of all sources of irritation to the uterus, and the 
judicious resort to soothing and anodyne treatment. 

The effect of lactation is to be carefully watched, and it is to be 
promptly interdicted when symptoms of exhaustion and nervous irritability 
become developed in the mother, even when she has a large supply of milk. 

The laws of strict temperance in eating and drinking , and of moderation 
in the indulgence of all the. pleasures of sense, must be strictly enforced 
to prevent irritable and nervous disease. The same remark applies also to 
excitement of the mind— over-stimulation of the mental powers, especially 
in the young, is set down by Dr. II. as a most efficient cause of nervous irri¬ 
tability and the host of sufferings incident to it. 

The morbid influence of cold must be carefully counteracted by suitable 
clothing, &c. Displacements of the uterus must if possible be prevented, 
by guarding the patient against all sudden and inordinate muscular efforts, 
against all improper pressure upou the abdomen from without, and all sources 
of internal pressure and weight, as tympanites, ascites, feculent accumula¬ 
tions, mesenteric, ovarian, uterine, and other abdominal tumours. When 
present, displacements of the uterus are to be rectified and their return pre¬ 
vented. 

The foregoing measures have for their object the prevention of debility 
and of morbid irritability; when this latter is actually present, the indication 
to be fulfilled is to diminish or destroy it. Taking for granted that the cause 
is no longer operative—that there is no inflammation ; no rheumatic or 
gouty irritation ; no ovarian, rectal, or vesical irritation ; no sympathetic 
disturbance of the uterus from other organs; no displacements from simple 
relaxation or elongation of the ligaments, from hypertrophy or induration 
of the uterus, or from the presence of internal and external tumors; the 
morbidly sensitive condition of the patient which continues is to be mode¬ 
rated, according to Dr. H., by direct or indirect measures. 

The former includes all those remedial agents w hich have a direct seda¬ 
tive or anodyne influence oil the nervous system, particularly the antispas- 
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niodic and narcotic medicines so useful as temporary means in assuaging 
pain and moderating disagreeable nervous sensations. They are only 
valuable, however, as palliatives, seldom as permanent remedies. In com¬ 
mon with alcohol, which, when combined with hot water, is in many cases 
a most important adjuvant to our other antispasmodic remedies, their pro¬ 
longed habitual use is attended with many serious dangers, among not the 
least to be dreaded of which is, the rendering the patient more nervous, and 
thus increasing her susceptibility to morbid impressions. 

The second, or indirect mode of treatment, is, according to Dr. H., far 
more efficacious, although less immediately advantageous. It is based ou 
the aphorism, that to impart strength and vital vigor to the organism is 
the surest means of rendering it less excitable and less irritable. And it is 
upon a judicious and well conducted course of hygiene that the physician is 
to depend in his efforts to improve the strength and vigor of his patients. 
He is to regulate their diet—to overcome costiveness by the use of simple 
enemata or some tonic laxative; by restricting them to pure water as a 
beverage; enforcing upon them the use of baths of a proper temperature 
for the purpose of cleanliness, and for maintaining the proper softness and 
pliability of the skin, with its natural secretions and exhalations. While the 
effect of the warm bath is considered by Dr. H. to lie, in individuals of a 
peculiar temperament, invigorating, if not continued too long, yet, he re¬ 
gards it generally as a means only of temporary relief. Local warm baths 
are recommended by him as valuable remedies to equalize the circulation, 
soothe irritations, moderate soreness, pains and spasms, and promote secre¬ 
tions. Hence the good effects often experienced from the use of pediluvia, 
hip-baths, fomentations, poultices, and the injection of warm water or 
mucilages into the rectum and vagina. 

After acute and urgent symptoms have been palliated, Dr. H. is in favour 
of tepid, cool, or cold bathing, according to the temperament of the indi¬ 
vidual. Cold, he thinks, really invigorates; it lessens or even destroys 
morbid excitability. It diminishes organic actions or excitements for the 
moment, but when reaction ensues, there is almost invariably an increase 
of strength and vigor and a consequent diminution of sensibility. The cold 
bath is employed by Dr. H. as either a plunge or shower bath, as a local 
bath, a douche, or sitz-bath. Injections of cold water into the vagina are 
also recommended, and, in some cases, he believes the system of packing, 
either of the entire body or locally of the pelvis, &c., to act beneficially. 

The necessity of a proper alternation of exercise and rest, and of an ade¬ 
quate amount of both, are points strongly insisted upon by Dr. II. The 
exercise should, when the patient is very weak and readily exhausted, be at 
first gentle and strictly passive—in some cases it must be restricted to fric¬ 
tions of the surface, change of position, or standing for a short time by the 
assistance of the nurse, a chair, or crutches. Walking, sailing, riding in a 
vehicle or on horseback, etc., are all of them modes of exercise suited to the 
ease of irritable females, according as they are best borne, etc. In respect 
to all of them, short and frequent efforts should lie first made, always ceasing 
if great fatigue or much pain is experienced. The early part of the day is 
that best adapted for exercise. 

Fresh and pure air, both in and out of doors, is an absolute requisite for 
the due sustainment of animal life, and equally as essential for the restora¬ 
tion of the animal organism to activity and vigor. 

Tonics, Dr. II. enumerates as valuable adjuvants to the hygienic measures 
—not always by directly imparting, strength, but rather, indirectly, by ex- 
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citing an appetite—increasing the activity of the digestive function, and 
promoting hmmatosis. lie sets down the simple combination of “ the pro¬ 
to-carbonate of iron, with the extract of gentian or of cinchona,” as one 
equally efficient with the apparently more scientific and complicated prepara¬ 
tions in vogue with some practitioners. 

In regard to medicinal agents in cases of irritable disease in the female, 
these, according to Dr. II., differ according as the cases are acute or chronic. 

In acute cases, in addition to perfect rest, the loss of blood may tie de¬ 
manded to reduce general plethora or local congestion. It may be by 
venesection or by cups or leeches to the sacrum, abdomen, hypogastric or 
iliac regions, inside of the thighs or pudendum. To sinapisms, blisters, 
local irritants, and rubefacients, Dr. II. is opposed, believing that they more 
generally do rather harm than good. Narcotics are demanded in acute 
attacks of pain and spasm, either given by the mouth, or applied locally in 
the form of hot poultices, frictions with oil and laudanum, or camphor, 
the application of belladonna, aconite, and chloroform ; vaginal injections 
of laudanum, morphia, and camphor, rectal anodyne enemata, etc. 

In the chronic cases of irritable uterus, occasional paroxysms of suffering 
will require rest, fomentations, and anodynes. Loss of blood will rarely if 
ever be proper. In these cases it is that the general and local application 
of warm water will be found both palliative and soothing. The warm may 
be followed or even alternated with the application of cold water as a douche 
to the back, loins, and sacrum; by sponging to the abdomen, thighs, and 
pudenda; as a hip or sitz-bath ; as an injection into the vagina or rectum, 
or by packing, particularly to the abdomen, or around the hips. 

In respect to the efficacy of the direct application of narcotic substances 
to the neck and cavity of the uterus, Dr. H. gives no decided opinion. Their 
application to the vagina he has found to produce temporary relief. He 
prefers their introduction in the form of suppository with the butter of cocoa. 

In pure cases of irritable uterus, Dr. II. has known much temporary bene¬ 
fit result from the application of lunar caustic to the cervix and os uteri, 
by its diminishing morbid sensitiveness, but seldom any permanent relief. 
On the principle of blunting the sensibility of tissues by mechanical means, 
bougies have been introduced into the neck and body of the uterus. In 
general this excites so much pain and irritation, even after repeated trials, 
as to oblige its relinquishment. In a few cases Dr. II. has known it to be 
successful. 

The treatment of the complications of irritable disturbances is next con¬ 
sidered. Dysmenorrhcea is to be obviated, during the interval, by removing 
if possible its cause ; and during the paroxysm by palliating suffering by rest, 
a close of castor oil or a purgative enema; a hot pediluvium, hip, or gene¬ 
ral bath ; poultices and fomentations to the hypogastrium ; hot applications 
to the feet, warm mucilaginous injections into the vagina, and the admi¬ 
nistration of hot drinks and diaphoretics. To allay pain opiates are to be 
given—camphor and opium, cannabis indica, aconita, veratria, and the in¬ 
halation of ether or chloroform. These are, however, never to be used, 
excepting as temporary remedies. 

Menorrhagia is to be treated by removing the local irritation, whatever 
that may be, and by moderating the discharge. Tonics and even stimulants 
may be demanded; internal stimulants are, however, seldom of any ad¬ 
vantage. The secale cornutum is in general useful. Locally, while the 
warmth of the extremities is kept up by artificial means, cold may be applied 
to the hypogastrium, cold water injected into the rectum and vagina, and 
astringent wrnshes applied to the vagina and cervix uteri. The tampon 
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alone or saturated with astringent solutions should be resorted to in profuse 
and protracted cases. 

“In very obstinate cases, when the powers of the patient are sinking, injec¬ 
tions,” I)r. H. remarks, " may be thrown into the cavity of the uterus ; tepid 
water is usually sufficient, but weak solutions of alum, sulphate of zinc, or other 
astringents, may be employed. By some, solutions of nitrate of silver have, also, 
thus been used. Great care, however,is required in all the uterine injections, as 
the organ is intolerant of the presence of Huids in its cavity, and hence severe 
pain, spasms, and, perhaps, inflammation may be excited.” 

In cases of leucorrhcea, the cause being ascertained, the proper measures 
for its removal are to be resorted to. All the general and local treatment 
adapted to anaemic and exhausted cases of irritable uterus, are important 
adjuvants, for although the discharge is not the result of weakness, when 
profuse it augments the general debility. Cold vaginal injections, and 
almost every variety of astringent and alterative washes will be serviceable 
in hastening recovery. In protracted cases, with great relaxation of the 
uterine tissues, a portion of these may be thrown into the neck or even 
cavity of the uterus, with the same precautions, however, as in analogous 
cases of protracted menorrhagia. 

We need not follow Dr. II. in the account given by him of the treatment 
of the remaining complications of irritable uterus; the principles upon which 
his therapeutic indications are based, and the means upon which he relies 
for the carrying out of those indications, will be readily understood from 
\\hat has been already said. In hypertrophy of the uterus, he relies mainly 
upon properly constructed pessaries, by preventing thus displacement, pain 
is relieved, congestion removed, and the morbid development, of the organ 
counteracted. The pessary may be assisted, perhaps, Dr. II. remarks, by 
the use of anodyne suppositories, or washes to the vagina, by cool or cold 
ablutions internally to the uterus, and externally to the surface of the body, 
and, probably, also, by the use of iodine and nitrate of silver to the uterus. 

While Dr. II. admits that acute ovaritis, when actually present, demands 
for its removal rest, leeches, and other antiphlogistic remedies, he warns 
against a similar practice in chronic cases, under the idea that pain in the 
region of the ovary is indicative of ovaritis, especially in those numerous 
cases where no fever is present. Judging from his own experience, he is led 
to believe that this pain is generally dependent on uterine displacements, 
and is often relieved by removing the uterine trouble. 

“ Tumours of the. ovaries," lie remarks, “ when still in the cavity of the pelvis, 
often irritate the uterus, or the sacral, obturator, or other nerves of the pelvis, 
by their weight and pressure, and thus excite all the symptoms of an irritable 
and displaced uterus. Sometimes they themselves become irritable and sensitive. 
They are, therefore, to be treated on similar principles. The pressure on the 
uterus and the floor of the pelvis is to be counteracted by mechanical measures 
per vaginam, so arranged that while this result is obtained, no irritation shall 
be produced. Perfect relief may be expected on this principle; while to treat 
such tumours as inflammatory, or to attempt their ‘discussion' by evacuants, 
counter-irritants, and alteratives of any character, would be useless, and posi¬ 
tively injurious on account of the confinement to which the patient must be 
subjected, the loss of strength and consequent aggravation of her wretched, pain¬ 
ful. and nervous affections. The patient should be strengthened by tonics, fresh 
air. good diet, and exercise, as in other irritable complaints. 

" If the tumours of the ovaries be large, so as to rise into the cavity of the 
abdomen, they arc generally innoxious, for then, like the uterus after the fourth 
month of gestation, they are supported by the brim of the pelvis, so that no 
pressure is made on the delicate organs and nerves of the pelvis, and the tumours 
themselves are found seldom inflamed or sensitive. In such cases it has been 
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my practice for many years, and there has been no cause for regret, to attend to 
the general health and strength of the patient, and to abandon all local treatment. 
If possible, let the patient forget the existence of the tumours, and she will usually 
enjoy that portion of health and activity which belongs to her age and sex. The 
attempts to resolve such tumours experience proves to be generally vain ; and 
to extirpate them by the operation of gastrotnmy is greatly to endanger life, for 
a disease which very rarely terminates fatally, and even then from accidental 
complications, which of course do not invalidate the general principle or the 
practical deduction.” 

Laying clown the general principle that the proximate cause of the entire 
class of the neurotic or hysterical diseases of the female is, in the majority 
of cases, to be sought for in the presence of an irritable uterus—the con¬ 
sideration of which is the subject of the first part of the treatise before us— 
Dr. H. proceeds, next, to show the source by which the irritable condition 
of the uterus is produced. Among its causes he assigns the most prominent 
and important rank to displacements and distortions of the organ. These 
he believes to be often the sole cause of the morbid irritability of the 
uterus, and the nervous complaints and sufferings thence resulting, and 
which will, in very many cases, persist under every plan of treatment adopted, 
that has not for its basis the replacement of the dislocated organ, and the 
redressing of its flexures. In order, therefore, to complete his analysis of 
the pathology and treatment of irritable uterus, Dr. II. found it necessary 
to enter into an examination of the causes, effects, and management of the 
several malpositions of the organ, which is the subject of the second part 
of the treatise. 

The first chapter of this second part is devoted to a consideration of the 
provisions made for the sustentation of the uterus. These provisions are 
such as to prevent any permanent displacement or injury to the organ in 
the healthy and robust female, under all the muscular efforts demanded in 
walking and in the various occupations she may be called upon to fulfil. 

“ The fundamental principles are, the obliquity of the pelvis necessitating the 
obliquity of the uterus, the parallelism of this organ to the pubis, and of its long 
axis to the axis of the superior strait. This obliquity is maintained by the simi¬ 
lar oblique attachments of the ligamenta lateralia, and the conjoint action of the 
ligainenta rotunda with the ligamenta utero-sacralia, the one keeps the fundus 
towards the pubis, and the other the cervix towards the sacrum, while the pres¬ 
sure of the intestines surrounding the uterus is so directed as to form a barrier 
to the anterior and posterior displacements, and, even by the indirectness of its 
action, to prevent a prolapsus uteri. All these agencies, acting in concert, 
maintain the obliquity of the uterus as regards the axis of tlie body, arid yet, 
permit a certain degree of motion to this organ. Thus, when the bladder is dis¬ 
tended, it is pushed backwards towards the sacrum; when this viscus is emptied, 
and the intestines, particularly the sigmoid flexure of the colon and of the rec¬ 
tum. are distended in the ever varying condition of the alimentary canal, the 
uterus will be pressed towards the pubis. So, also, in all the muscular move¬ 
ments of the body, the womb will lie more or less depressed, but will again rise 
ns soon as the effort has ceased. The ligaments of the uterus are so elastic and 
yielding as readily to allow those necessary movements with impunity, and, at 
the same time, have such strength aud contractility as to bring the organ back 
to its normal oblique position.” 

The various forms of displacements of the uterus are next considered 
(Chapter II.), together with their causes. As predisposing causes, Dr. H. 
enumerates relaxation and elongation of the ligaments and of the reflected 
pel vie fascia; the first occurring during states of general debility and ex¬ 
haustion, the second as a natural condition after parturition, and, abnor¬ 
mally, when, from any cause, the uterus has acquired an increase of weight 
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and size, or is subjected to undue pressure, whether from improper dresses 
or any species of bandages applied around the abdomen, or from distension 
of the abdomen due to an accumulation of feces or of urine, in the intestines 
or bladder, to tympanites, to ascites, to enlargement of the ovaries, mesen¬ 
teric glands, liver, kidneys, omentum, &c. As exciting causes are set down 
sudden or prolonged muscular efforts, straining in micturition and defeca¬ 
tion, especially soon after parturition, ascending stairs or heights, violent 
sneezing, coughing, or vomiting, raising weights, carrying burdens, etc. 
Displacements are also often determined by tumours developed on one or 
other face of the organ, also by osseous growths from the pubis or sacrum, 
abscesses, ovarian enlargements, &c. 

Dr. H. admits (Chap. III.) that displacements of the uterus may exist 
in innumerable cases with apparent impunity, certainly without exciting 
any symptom to direct attention to their presence. The woman may feel 
well, and all her functions may be easily and comfortably executed. It is 
admitted that, in various temperaments, and in ail classes of society, such 
cases may be met with; they chiefly occur, however, in the strong and 
laborious, in those of a cold, phlegmatic temperament, and in northern 
countries; in those in whom the nervous system is not very sensitive, nor 
particularly excitable. In general, however, Dr. H. maintains that in a 
large number of eases, among women in civilized life, uterine displacements 
are the cause of more or less inconvenience, even when the uterus is by no 
means very sensitive; when, however, from the simple fact of its displace¬ 
ment, or from other causes, physical, intellectual, or moral, the uterus be¬ 
comes morbidly sensitive, then, according to Dr. H., wc have more or less 
fully developed local and general phenomena, indicative of pelvic and cerebro¬ 
spinal irritation, together with a series of severe reflex influences on the 
various organs of the economy. 

“The practical deductions,” says Dr. lb. “ns confirmed by long-continued 
experience, seem to the author inevitable, that mal-positions of the uterus are 
so intimately connected with all the phenomena of irritable uterus, as original 
or aggravating causes, as to make their removal generally absolutely necessary 
for the restoration of the organ, and of the cercbro-spinal system to its normal 
state; that dysmenorrlicca, menorrhagia, and leucorrhcea; the pelvic sufferings, 
the inability to walk or stand; the spinal and cerebral irritations, with all the 
occasional but terrible disturbances of the larynx, lungs, heart, stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels—especially the rectum—can hardly be completely relieved, 
and sometimes not even palliated, if the displacement be permitted to remain; 
but, on the contrary, if this be removed, recovery will generally quickly follow. 

“There are, perhaps, many cases of cerebro-spinal irritation,'of‘hysteria,’ as 
such complaints are usually named, in which no displacement exists; and that 
many possibly may be found, even where there is no uterine irritation of any 
kind—inflammatory or otherwise—no one will deny. Beside these cases, there 
have occurred to the author, and doubtless to others, those in which the dis¬ 
placement had been completely relieved, yet the local and general symptoms, 
although palliated, still persisted. This persistence is very often due to our 
ignorance of the sources of sacral irritation, as from pessaries in the vagina, 
from enlarged and displaced ovaries or other pelvic tumours, from some state of 
the rectum, of the tissues in the region of the sacrum, or of the bone itself. 
There must be a local irritation to disturb the nerve centres; it is generally in 
the pelvis, although it may exist in auy tissue or organ of the body. It seems 
impossible, at least for the author, to conceive of spinal or cerebral irritation 
without a local cause. There must be an irritant acting on the irritability of a 
tissue to produce irritation.” 

In the treatment of the various displacements of the uterus four indica¬ 
tions, according to Dr. 11., are to be fulfilled: 1st. To remove or palliate 
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any existing causes; 2d. To replace tlie organ; 3d. To maintain it steadily 
in its normal position ; and 4th. To strengthen the natural supports of the 
uterus. The consideration of the manner in which these indications are to 
be fulfilled is the subject of Chapter IV. 

It would give us great pleasure to follow the author in his very interest¬ 
ing exposition of the various measures adapted for the cure of uterine dis¬ 
placements, but the length to which our analysis of the preceding portions 
of the treatise has extended, will oblige us to notice these only in a very cur¬ 
sory manner. A reference to the enumeration given above of the causes of 
displacement of the uterus will suggest at once the means proper for their 
removal. When this is effected it is seldom, however, sufficient. When the 
ligaments of the uterus have become elongated to such a degree that their 
natural elasticity and contractility have been lost, it is not the mere remo¬ 
val of the original cause of displacement that will suffice for the restitution 
of the organ—the weight of the intestines and the contraction of the abdo¬ 
minal muscles will still keep it depressed. 

To replace the uterus in its natural position is sometimes a very easy 
thing, but occasionally it is difficult, and in some instances impracticable. 
Anteversion and simple prolapsus are the displacements most easily recti¬ 
fied ; retroversion and retroflexion, especially the latter, are those which are 
the most difficult to rectify; requiring a resort to accomplish this, to the ute¬ 
rine probe or sound, of a suitable curvature, and to a properly shaped pes¬ 
sary. These, according to Dr. H., will always answer, provided there are 
no adhesions, large tumours, or contractions of the vagina to mechanically 
resist their safe operation. 

After the replacement of the organ it is necessary to resort to such means 
as will prevent the pressure of the intestines, the contraction of the abdo¬ 
minal muscles, the upright position and the various movements of the 
patient causing a speedy recurrence of the displacement. To maintain the 
uterus in its normal position various plans have been resorted to, all of which 
are condemned by Dr. II. with the sole exception of a properly constructed 
and skilfully applied pessary. A pessary constructed of incorruptible mate¬ 
rial, and of such a form as shall restore and retain the organ in its proper 
position at all times, under the ever-varying pressure from above, being 
movable with it, allowing of all its natural motions, yet effectually prevent¬ 
ing any displacement; being one, as it were, with the uterus; one that 
can be worn without pain, uneasiness, or discomfort, without, indeed, any 
consciousness of its presence on the part of the patient; one that will 
relieve, not increase nervous irritations; that will excite no organic or vas¬ 
cular disturbance, no engorgement, no inflammation; that will have no 
tendency to increase leucorrhoeal or menorrhagic discharges, and which 
shall contribute to the resolution of chronic inflammations of the os and 
cervix uteri. 

Dr. IT. enters very fully into an examination of the leading varieties of 
pessaries which have teen recommended by different writers on the diseases of 
females, and the particular advantages and disadvantages of each, lie has 
endeavoured to show that, with the exception of the intra-uterine, and what 
he terms “the lever” pessary, all fail in fully replacing and sustaining the 
fundus of the uterus. He has attempted to prove, further, that although 
the intra-uterine pessary may, mechanically considered, be more directly 
efficient than “the lever,” yet the objections against its use are insuperable. 
The “ lever pessary” is the favourite of the author. Of this there are two 
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varieties, the open and closed; see figs. 1, 2, 3. For a description of their 
modifications, we must refer to the work before us. 



“The lever pessary,” Dr. II. remarks, “will more slowly accomplish the re¬ 
storation of the displaced organ, but, eventually, with equal certainty. It does 
not necessarily produce any irritation, organic or nervous, or any leueorrhcea, 
menorrhagia, inihumnation, &c. It can be worn at all times, night and day; it 
interferes with no motion and no function ; the patient has no attentions to pay 
to it, excepting a daily vaginal wash; she may. and often does, forget its pre¬ 
sence ; can enjoy her connubial pleasures; can move about in society without 
anxiety; is free from local and general nervous irritations ; from corporeal, intel¬ 
lectual, and spiritual disturbance ; and her physician may hope, that the uterus 
being perfectly sustained, the ligaments, now free from every counteracting influ¬ 
ence, will continue to contract to their normal length, and acquire their original 
tonicity, so that a permanent cure may be effected, or. that pregnancy ensuing, 
the continued use of the pessary will preserve his patient from those irritations 
so frequently excited by displacements, and so apt to result in abortions.” 

After considering in Chapter VII. the treatment of the varieties of dis¬ 
placements of the uterus, prolapsus of the vagina, hernia of the bladder, &e., 
lie treats of the fulfilment of the fourth indication, namely, so to strengthen 
the natural supports of the uterus that artificial assistance may be dispensed 
with. I>r. H. believes this may be effected simply by sustaining in situ the 
organ for a sufficient length of time. Under such support the ligaments 
sooner or later become shortened, particularly when to the sustaining action 
of the pessary is added such hygienic and remedial measures as have a ten¬ 
dency to increase the tone and energy of the general muscular system. Dr. 
H.’s usual plan is, at the end of a year, to remove the pessary, but if 
symptoms reappear, and especially if, on successive examinations, the uterus 
is found gradually returning to its malposition, the instrument is to be re¬ 
placed immediately. 

Chapters VIII. and IX. are devoted to a consideration of the treatment 
of complications of displacements of the uterus, flexures, menstrual disturb¬ 
ance, enlargements and tumours of the uterus, enlargements of the ovaries, 
etc. We regret that we cannot command the space to present even a brief 
analysis of the author’s views on these important subjects. We can merely 
state that flexions of the uterine neck he treats by the passage of a uterine 
probe two or three times, and the use of a ring pessary; while to the 
lever pessary he mainly trusts for the cure of menstrual disturbances, as 
well as for the removal or relief of enlargements and tumours of the uterus 
and of the ovaries. 

The third part of the present treatise is devoted to the pathology and 
treatment of the diseases of sedation, but more especially to the sedation of 
the uterus, its causes, its consequence, amenorrhoea, and its treatment. To 
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tile important subject discussed in tills portion of the work wo can give 
only a passing notice. 

After pointing out the sources of uterine sedation, moral impressions 
which depress the energies of the brain and nervous system, bad physical 
education, all exhausting pursuits and practices, certain mechanical and vital 
conditions of the sexual organs, a state of general atony, certain organic 
diseases, rheumatism and gout, fevers and phlegmasia, nervous irritations, 
exposure to cold, &c., I)r. H. presents the following general conclusions : 
1st. That the various pathological conditions associated with amcnorrhoea 
are not, as popularly supposed, the consequences of the latter, but rather 
its causes. 2d. Although the suspension of the menstrual flux is often 
of serious import, yet the mental or physical phenomena coincident with 
such suppression have not a merely local effect on the uterus and its append¬ 
ages, but a similar sedative influence also on other organs, as the brain, 
heart, and their dependencies. Hence the general disturbance of the 
organism; the general deterioration of the animal economy. 3d. The 
restoration of the menstrual flux, although a most important phenomenon 
as a sign of improvement, does not necessarily re-establish the health of 
the patient. 4th. Emmenagogues, or those remedies which are supposed 
to act immediately upon the uterus, are of themselves altogether inefficient 
as a means of re-establishing the menstrual function. To effect this the 
practitioner must have recourse to a course of treatment, having only an 
indirect and secondary influence upon the pelvic viscera. 5th. Amenor- 
rhcea, therefore, is, in all cases, merely a sign, a symptom, of abnormal 
states of the uterus or ovaries, or of the general nervous and vascular 
systems. In respect to treatment in cases of amenorrhcea, Dr. H. directs, 
during the supposed intervals of the menstrual nisus, every effort to be made 
to rectify the condition of the system generally, to relieve local diseases, 
and to favour the development and functions of the entire organism. When 
the return of the periods is expected, to determine, as far as possible, the 
circulation to the pelvic viscera, by equalizing the general excitement, by 
promoting secretion from the entire cutaneous and mucous surfaces, by re¬ 
vulsive remedies internal and external, by direct stimuli to the uterus, and 
sometimes by the employment of medicines supposed to act specifically on 
the uterine function. Disappointment, it is true, must often ensue, the 
causes of amenorrlioea being frequently irremovable. 

We have endeavoured, in the somewhat brief analysis we have thus pre¬ 
sented of the treatise of Dr. H, to give to our readers a correct idea of 
the teachings of the author in respect to the character, causes, phenomena, 
and treatment of an important class of diseases incident to the female sex. 
Diseases that have excited always the deepest interest on the part of the 
medical profession, and yet, in respect to which, notwithstanding the amount 
of talent, industry and laborious research which have been devoted to their 
elucidation, almost everything, whether relating to their causes, their na¬ 
ture, or their management, remains a subject of dispute among even the 
highest authorities in the profession. 

The work of Dr. II. is calculated, we candidly believe, not merely to 
attract the attention of the medical men of our country, from the interest 
that surrounds the subjects of which it treats, and the reputation, skill, and 
experience of its author, but to make a highly favourable impression upon 
the opinions and practice of the profession here and elsewhere, in respect 
to some, at least, of the more frequent ailments of the female sex, from the 
evident soundness of the general views taught in it, the accuracy of the 
descriptions given of the morbid conditions and phenomena investigated, 
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and the apparent strength of the evidence presented in support of the cor¬ 
rectness of the teachings of the author in respect to the theory of certain, 
at least, of those ailments, and their proper therapeutics. 

We are not, we may remark, entirely convinced of the truth of the lead¬ 
ing dogma of Dr. II., that the nervous derangements, the hysterical affec¬ 
tions to which women, in modern times, are so peculiarly liable, are the 
result of a state of morbid irritability of the uterus, of a state of undue 
exaltation in the excitability of the organ, and the reflex morbid impressions 
made by it when thus affected, through the cerebro-spinal system, upon 
remote organs. That all the morbid phenomena Dr. II. describes as those 
of nervous debility are to be met with iu many cases, every physician is 
aware, from his own clinical experience. We feel tolerably certain that, 
upon a careful investigation of the phenomena referred to, every one, who 
is not too firmly wedded to some preconceived hypothesis, will become con¬ 
vinced that they are the result of a state of irritability of the proper nervous 
tissue alone, unassociated, excepting in complicated cases, with any appre¬ 
ciable state of irritability, any inflammatory condition of the other tissues. 
We rather think, however, that., upon close examination, it will be found 
the starting-point of the irritations from whence result the entire series of 
neurotic affections observed in females, is by no means always or even very 
generally the uterus, hut that the state of irritability and the disturbed 
functions of the latter, in common with the same condition of things in 
other portions of the organism, are the result of the general morbid irrita¬ 
bility of the system, the state of undue excitability of the entire series of 
nerves of animal life and of the nervous centres. This conclusion we should 
bo led to almost alone from the admissions of Dr. II. himself; who, in the 
exposition lie has given of the irritable uterus and its consequences, will 
lie found to reason somewhat in a circle, referring the latter disease, at one 
time, to the state of nervous irritability of the organism at large, while at 
another time he would seem to consider the latter, or, at least, the morbid 
phenomena to which it gives rise, as entirely the result of the pre-existing 
irritable uterus. 

The treatise of Dr. II. is, throughout, eminently practical, and in the 
proper sense of the term. His remedial measures are invariably in strict 
accordance with the pathological views inculcated by him. Even while we 
are unable to grant to slight displacements of the uterus, occurring at any 
period during the term of the proper sexual life of the female, the same 
degree of importance that Dr. II. does; while we cannot refer with him 
the production of the nervous or hysterical affections of the female so gene¬ 
rally to a condition of irritability in the uterus, making the latter condition, 
iu fact, as lie asserts, the “ipse morbus ,” the disease itself; although we 
profess not to understand how it is, that while the vulva, vagina, rectum, 
etc., in common with the uterus itself, arc in a state of such acute sensibility 
that the slightest pressure exercised upon the latter, or by it upon the sur¬ 
rounding tissues, is productive of intense suffering and wide-spread mischief, 
the introduction and continuance of a large, heavy, metallic pessary into the 
vagina and in contact with the uterus, as a mechanical means for the re¬ 
storation and support in a proper position, of the latter, can be simply 
tolerated, much less produce such prompt and efficient relief as is ascribed 
to it by Dr. It. ; still, notwithstanding all this, many an important lesson 
in respect to the proper management of the nervous disorders of the female, 
whether their cause be located in the pelvic viscera or in some distant organ, 
may, we admit, be acquired from the work before ns. For the fact cannot 
be doubted that a very intimate connection does often exist between an irri- 
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table condition of the uterus and the general symptoms of nervous disorder 
so common in women ; whether we trace the latter to some local irritability 
or refer whatever decided symptoms of local irritability may be present to 
the same general condition, whether congenital or acquired, which consti¬ 
tutes the eminently irritable temperament, and assume this as the cause of 
all the disturbances produced in those who possess it, by the influence of 
normal or abnormal impressions. Although it may be shown that the dis¬ 
eased condition or displacements of the uterus are in no instance to be 
viewed in any other light than as a source of aggravation to the nervous 
disturbance and suffering of remote organs, through reflex impressions 
transmitted from it to the latter, still, even under this view of the subject, 
the therapeutic teachings of Dr. H. will be found of value. 

We would call especial attention to his views in respect to uterine and 
ovarian tumours, hypertrophy of the womb, and the supposed inflamma¬ 
tions and ulcerations of the os and cervix uteri. D. F. C. 


Aut. XII. — An Elementary Treatise on Human Anatomy. By Joseph 
Leidy, M. D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
&c. &c. With three hundred and ninety-two illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
663. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1861. 

The appearance of a new elementary treatise of anatomy following so 
Closely upon the recent edition of Wilson, and the descriptive and surgical 
anatomy of Gray, furnishes conclusive evidence that its distinguished author, 
at least, recognizes a want which existed; and he has, accordingly, pre¬ 
pared “ such a book as he feels would have been of service to himself in the 
commencement of his studies,” and sought to lighten the labour of stu¬ 
dents “for whom, and by whose frequent solicitation, it was written.” 
Let us ascertain how the task has been accomplished, and what meed of 
thanks or praise must be awarded to the work. 

In the first place, we regard as a most commendable feature of the trea¬ 
tise under consideration the association of general with descriptive anatomy, 
which, although not an innovation, is more satisfactorily harmonized than 
in any similar treatise with which we are acquainted. We have long enter¬ 
tained the idea that the distinction between what are termed separate 
branches of anatomy is arbitrary and unnecessary, for these both compre¬ 
hend the same systems, organs, and tissues, and consider their physical 
qualities and the relations of their parts. We ought not to determine their 
severance because we do not arrive at a knowledge of all the facts by the 
unaided sense alone; for it is not the eye which sees, but the judgment by 
the eye, whether armed with the microscope or unassisted by that instru¬ 
ment. Furthermore, illustrations of microscopic details ought to be as 
intelligible to the student as those of less minute parts, the figures of which 
are diminished to the same extent that the former are magnified. Placed 
in juxtaposition, histology and special anatomy give each other a mutual 
support; and the one prepares the mind for an interest in the other, which 
will be rarely awakened in the beginner who is forced to consult two or 
more distinct works. 

Another charm which attaches to the new elementary anatomy may be 
found in the force and simplicity of the text, the language in general being 
clear and the descriptions graphic; and in the admirable manner in which 
positive knowledge is presented and kept fully in view, and the speculative 



